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PREFACE. 


"PHE two following syrr HES of Mr. Dux- 
DAS having excited univerſal admiration, 

for their manlineſs of argument—for their 
acuteneſs, and perſpicuity — leading every 
diſpaſſionate mind to conviction, © as 10 the 
« National Danger of Opening a Neg»tiation for 
« Peace with Bonaparte; and oppoſing an Eu- 
* quiry into the late Expedition 10 Holland; 
their publication, in this form, muſt be very 
acceptable to every friend of rational Free- 
dom : as the one clearly demonſtrates the 
grounds upon which the war is to be con- 
tinued ; as the other ſhews that the Dutch 
expedition led to Britiſh ſecurity—to Britiſh 
glory! and, by not inundating Holland, was 

a 


„ 


a generous proof of Britiſh humanity ! and 
the ſacred regard which Great Britain ſhews 
to the REAL emancipation of mankind, from 
the fetters of an accurſed ſlavery; ſeduc- 
tive and faſcinating to the ignorant, becauſe, 
with the moſt impudent hypocriſy, it aſ- 
ſumes the name of Liberty! The old Goths 
and Vandals did not come, like Satan to 
our Saviour, as the new Goths and Van- 
dals have done to a deluded univerſe ; preach- 
ing to the people on the top of their MouNnT 
of AaNaRchyY! that if they would forſake 
their Gop, and fall down and worſhip 
them, they would inſtantly enjoy every ſub- 
lunary bliſs! Ne! They conquered for ex- 
iſtence ! The French conquer for extermina- 
tion. They are an immenſe band of Wolves, 
and Tigers, and Hyznas, maſked in the ſhape 
of Man, that iſſue forth from France, as from 
their Dz8N,—70 deſolate the human race! 5 

It is to prevent ſuch deſolation, that Pro. 
VIDENCE has raiſed up Mr. PitT and Mr. 
Dunpas, as the SELECTED Cuitrs or SOCIAL 
OrDzr, under a PaTRIOT KING, to ſecure 
the Liberties of Britons ! Nay, to re-eſtabliſh 
the RELIGIOUS, the MORAL, and the POLITI- 
CAL RIGHTS of MAN! 

And, in ſuch a warfare, their taſk has 


KR KR 


been not more arduous than admirable. For, 
if ever there were a criſis which demanded 
all the energies of man * to BREAST the TIDE 
of JACOBINICAL POWER;”” as Mr. Pirr ſo 
ſublimely expreſſed that impending deluge 
which ſtill threatens to overflow the human 
mind with error! and the world with blood !— 
it is the preſent moment! | 

As the miſled and factious folly of City 
clamony about PEACE without SECURITY, may 
agitate for a moment, or rather delude other 
communities, to meet and vote for an in. 
fecure Peace; and, by that means; overwhelm 
us with future deſtruction] ve cannot more 
properly BREAST this TIDE of faFious clamour, 
than by quoting Mr. Prrr's unanſwerable 
and beautiful reply to Mr. Titzwey's queſ- 
tion, © calling upon Miniſters to ſtate the 
© OBJECT of the War, IN ONE SENTENCE !'* 

« The Honourable Gentleman (ſaid Mr. 
© PitrT) calls upon Miniſters to ſtate the 
* OBJECT of the War IN ONE SENTENCE, I 
can ſtate it in ONE woRD |! It is | 


« SECURITY | 


] can thus ſtate it in ons word, though it 
** 1s not to be explained but iN Many. The 


. 
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© object of the war is 8xcuRITY ; ſecurity 


e againſt a danger the greateſt that ever 


te threatened this country! the greateſt that 
ever threatened mankind !—A danger the 
** more terrible, becauſe it is unexampled and 


* novel ! Tt is a danger which has more than 
* menaced the ſafety and independence of all 
% nations. 417 7s a danger which has. attacked 
« the PROPERTY. ard PEACE: of ALL INDEVIDU- 
&« Als -A danger which Europe has ſtrained 


© all-its ſinews to repel; and which no nation 
© has ſo ſucceſsfully repelled as the Britiſh !. 
* becauſe-no-other nation has acted ſo engr= 
« getically, ſo ſincerely, ſo uniformly, on;the 


© broad. baſis of 


; 
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% Becauſe no thier nation na perceived, with 


«equal clearneſs and deciſion, the ory 
not 8 4 of PRC. 


„THE EVIL ABROAD! © 
** but of ſtifling be 7s : 


A HOME! 


E 

er Beeauſe no nation has breaſted, with ſo firm 
« a conſtancy, the tide of Facobinical power ! 
« Becauſe no nation has /crutinizedand pierced, 
« with ſo /tedfaſt an eye, as the Government 
of Great Britain, through all the di/gnr/7 my 
* maneuvres of Facobinical bypocriſy P* 

This incontrovertible, clear, and convinc- 
ing definition of the opJzscT of THE WAR, 
ought to be ATTENTIVELY PERUSED by every 
member of the Britiſh Empire! by every mem- 
ber of Civil Society throughout » the earth ! 
The above, and the two following nervous 
ſpeeches of Mr. Duxpas, will calm all mens“ 


minds, allay all fears, defeat all factious arts; 


and brace up the Britiſh HEART to the conTI- 
NUANCE of a War, /o/ely undertaken for the 
SECURITY of their LIBERTIES and their 
RIGHTS |! 

And the War, if followed up with ENERGY 
and SYSTEM in the next Campaign, is near a 
concluſion ! Whether the Corſican CROMWELL, 
who has completely deſtroyed the Repreſenta- 
tive Government, that great Doric pillar of 
Revolution !—whether he will be induced to 
change ibe ORDER of the Political Architecture 
to Its OLD CORINTHIAN ; or whether he will 
ſucceed, for a time, in forming a new Compo- 


ite of his own; ſtill no ORDER there can be 


( wi 

permanent, beautiful, juſt and $sxzcurt for 
France! for Britain! and for the World !—but 
the Royal BourBon CorInTHian! And 
the diſappointed, tortured, jaded mind of that 
diſconſolate, diſtracted and impoveriſhed na- 
tion, too feelingly MURMURS it; e dare not 
yet OPENLY PROCLAIM ITI 


What MonrTzsqu1ev ſaid of the Engliſh, in 


their attempts to fix a Republic upon a per- 
manent baſis, after the murder of their So- 
vereign CHARLES I. is ftridly applicable to the 
preſent flate of France. The ſimilitude is 
wonderful, if we except one point; bat the 
ENGLI$H, in their attempt at revolutionizing 
themſelves, never once entertained an idea of 
revolutionizing other nations! 

MonTzsqQul1Evu remarks, that A very cu- 
„ rious ſpectacle it was, in the laſt century, 
** to behold the impotent efforts the Engliſh 
© made for the eſtabliſhment of Democracy; 
* as thoſe who had a ſhare in the direction of 
te public affairs were void of all virtue; as 
et their ambition was inflamed by the ſucceſs 
©* of CROMWELL, the moſt daring of their 
„members; as the /pirit of a faction was ſup- 
ce preſſed only by that of a ſucceeding faction; 
* the Government was continually changing ! 
© The people, amazed at ſo many Revolutions, 
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« ſought every where for a Democracy, with- 
© out being able 79 find it At length, after a 
« ſeries of 1umultuary motions and violent ſhocks, 
er they were OBLIGED 70 have RECOURSE 79 the 
© VERY GOVERNMENT hich they had so ob- 
* OUSLY PROSCRIBED |”? 

FRANCE is, in the ſame manner, approach- 
ing to her laſt tage of REVOLUTIONARY INSA= 
nNITY! Civi/mis now exiled from all power ! 
—for the depot of all Gallic power is now 
veſted, by violence, in a Military Deſpot ! Thus 
it was, in this country, during the fantaſtic 
reign of the fanatic Republic of England. 
The Revolutionary Wheel went round] And, af- 
ter revolving to the tremendous, but upſtart 
deſpotiſm of one Mililary Man, the people 
found more conſolation, and afterwards more 
certain SECURITY, in withdrawing their alle- 
glance from the unlimited Uſurper of the day, 
to their former limited HerepITaky Mo- 
NARCHY. 

It would exceed the boundaries of a Pre- 
face, were we now to go into any detail, in 
pointing out minutely, the wonderful coinci- 
dence between the affairs in France in 1800, 
and the affairs of Britain, from and after, the 
reign of CRoMWELL. But, without at preſent 
detailing it, every reader of Hiſtory muſt per- 
celve that the compariſon is almoſt ſtrictly 
b 
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ſimilar. France is now governed by a puer- 


Lic MILITARY DES POT, who can controul ; + 


and, at the ſame time, is controuled by Pri- 
vate Boards of General Officers! Thus the 
publicity and the privacy of Military Deſpo- 
tiſm, in a country where the Rights of Citi- 
zens ! of Liberty, and Equality, crimſoned the 
ſoil for years, has entirely vani/hed! There 
is 10 Citizen now in France! For the Military 
Depots have deſtroyed that very Civic Crown 
by which the /anguinary CITIZEN was diſtin- 
guiſhed, during the democratic, and the repre- 
ſentative æra of Rulx, and of BLOOD ! 

Yet there is ſomething greatly conſoling in 
THIS CHANGE of power. For the CITIZEN is 
much more cruel in adminiſtering. Revolu- 
tionary Power, and much more irrcgular and 
unjuſt, than the rigid but well-diſciplined 
SOLDIER, Although it is highly proper not 
to treat with the in/idious, the unfaithful, and the 
profligale BonaparRTE—the Mabometan! the 
Catholic ! the Infidel ! the Impaſtor !—it is now 
conſoling to the World, that Tyranny in 
France has aſſumed, at laſt, a MILITARY FORM ! 
So it was in England, previous to the Res- 
TORATION. The people were not ſorry that 
the axe of power was wreſted from the hands 
of the intriguing, but cruel and daſtardly, 
CITIZEN, by the diſciplined and brave Sor- 
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DIER, But the Soldier's diſcipline being 
more ſevere, than the mild Prerogative of the 
MoxARCH; the people /ighed and panted for 
their Ol D Monarcuy !—limited by Law; — and 
upheld by Mercy, JusTict, and Hoxouk !— 
They RESTORED Heir LEGITIMATE SOVEREIGN! 

The people in France have now a fimilar 
feeling ! And would it not be madneſs in Mi- 
niſters, under ſuch circumſtances, to treat 
with an ephemeral Deſpot; when any ſuch Trea- 
ty, if concluded, would ultimately Evolu- 
TIONIZE THE BRITISH EMPIRE ? Peace, now, 
would be the Father of French Fraternity 


HEREAFTER! A Republican Peace would be 
future Ruin! For, 


« We have scoren'p the ſnake—xor x1LL'p it! 
cc She*li Lost, and BE HERSELF !''— 


If we, Now, make Peace /—Pract! with 


ſuch a man, too, as BonaPaRTE—the un- 


feeling and the anprincipled Uſurper of the 
Day !--A man, as Mr. Dunpas energetically 
remarked, Who blaſphemes his God, and 
e cruelly oppreſſes his fellow- creatures!“ — 
Again, ſays Mr. Du xps, * There is not a 
* fingle caſe on record, in which he has 
% not violated his faith !'”” Again. © In 411 


( xl ) 


e cata/ogue of his crimes, I can prove that he 
e himſelf has been the afor in the principal 
e parts] from the impulſe of his own mind, 
and the diFates of bis own conſcience ! And, 
5e in all his actions, he has conducted himſelf 
« in Aller contempt of Faith and Friendſhip !” 
Could Pxact with /uch a Man, therefore, 
be 8£cuRE? It would only delude BxriTanNia, 


to drop ber ford, that ſhe might expoſe her- 


ſelf, UNARMED, 70 Jacobinical aſſaſſination ! 
The fever of France .has greatly abated : 

But ſtill ſhe ſpeaks /ow and 7remulous, in her 
return to REASON !—For her days of delirium, 
thank God! are nearly expired! She thus 
whiſpers generous BriTAxxta ! -*. Oh, thou 
„appointed by the ALvIGurTy, to protect 
* the Morals, the Rights, and the Freedom 
« of Man ! do not ſheath thy ſword, when thou 
* haſt ALMOST VANQUISHED the common enemy 


of the Earth! The univerſe has no liberal 


* and magnanimous PRoTEcTOR but THEE! 


* Then do not throw away thy Sword, when 
« the Foc is nearly proſtrate ! For, if he once 
© recovers bis former poſition, he will deſolate 
« the world 


To PREVENT.THIS DESOLATION, is the Pa- 


triot Object of Miniſters. Facobiniſm is now 
writhing in its laſt agonies! But the Snake 
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muſt be 7/24, before the Prac of Society 
can be be made s:curt ! And the pacific agi- 
tators of the preſent moment, muſt be vi- 


gilantly watched. For they are the crafty 


Phy/iccans of the dying Snake! And they are 
now artfully endeavouring to adminiſter, for 
his recovery, their well-known /anguzzary Po- 
pular Noſtrums, of Delujion, Difoffedion, 
and Deftruion ! 

But, to be szcurE, we muſt 4rziſe the head 
of the Serpent. We have too long been drifted 
down the rapid torrent of ſocial diſorgani- 
zation! And, as we have now, by courage and 
perſeverance, reached, at laſt, a very ſaſe 
creek ; let us not be attracted again into the 
faſcinating current; to be precipitated over 
this immenſe cataract of calamity ! this vaſt 
Niagara of human ruin! 7zw#thout one bold 10 


fave us! Fs 


From the clear and forcible definition of 
Mr. Pirr, that the War is CONTINUED only 
to inſure SECURITY I- From the juſt portrait 
that Mr..Duxpas, in the following admirable 
Speech, draws of BoNA PARTE, and ibe flate 
of France—every intelligent reader, who is 
not infected with Facobin principles, will ex- 
claim, with SEMPRONIUS, 


« My Voice is H for Wag!” 


(_ RE. 4 


In uſhering into notice the two following 
Speeches of Mr. Du xps, it cannot but be 
pleaſing to every ConsTITUTIONAL READ R, 
to give a ſlight ſketch of his cuARAC TER, 
as an Orator; and, what is much better, 
of his woRTH as a Man !—Of a Man who 
has yrRoVED himſelf ont of the GRTAT II- 
Lars of BRITTsu Frernou! Nay, of Ci- 
VL SOCIETY I In the greateſt conflict 
that ever ſeduced and convulſed an agonizing 
World | ni 

His Fan1rLy have, for ages, been ſo much 
diſtinguihed at the Scotch Bar, for their 
eloquence, as to obtain the higheſt honours in 
the Law there, that the Soverticn could 


beſtow. But Mr. Duxpas, independent of 


all family connection, has riſen, like Mr. 
Pi Tr, to all his wetl-earned honours, entirely 


by the force of his own ſterling abilities. Al- 


though bred to the Bar, and practiſing long 
at the Bar, he betrays nothing of that dry, 
petty preciſion of the ſubtle word-twiſting 
pleader; but diſplays all the liberal and 
manly eloquence that can ſpring from a great 


mind! By a fort of intuition, he ſees, in 


a moment, the true point of view of the moſt 
difficult queſtion : Yet, with this perceptive 
faculty, he gives his opinion, unadorned 
with any other gew-gaw of language, than 
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that which ought to adorn the lips of a plain 
but e Gentleman -whoſe aim is 
to be clearly underſtood, that he may con- 
vince by truths; not that he may. confuſe, 
by beautiful but fallacious tropes; in order 
to miſlead the Nation from the true and only 
point in which any great queſtion ought to be 
viewed. With all this plainneſs, clearneſs, 
and cloſeneſs of reaſoning, however, he has a 
vaſt command of humour. But he ſeldom 
uſes it. When he does, it is always, in the 
player's phraſe, ſure To TELL! Beſides, he 
ſpontaneouſly throws it out, not in a ſardonic 
ſmile; but in the moſt good-humoured, liberal 
laugh: It offends no one, and pleaſes every 
one. He has, too, thoſe opEN, and EN TROus, 
and RICH QUALITIES OF THE HEART; that men 
of all parties admire his AN DOUR, and eſteem 
his conducT. He has ever acted oPENLY, 
and BOLDLY, for the noxouk of urs KiNG; 
and for the TRUE INTERESTS of his COUNTRY. 
He has given his ABLA and his MANnLy ſup- 
port to the admirable adminiſtration of Mr. 


Pirr, during a War which has convuLSED 


SOCIETY I- A War which has almoſt, in the 
words of SHAKESPEARE, ©* Shook our Aron 
its propriety ]!“ 


Toenter, here, into a detail of Mr. Dux- 
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pas's political and private character, would 
ſwell a volume. Arr, mrs puBLIC AcTIONS 
HAVE BEEN WISE. ALL HIS PRIVATE ACTIONS, 


HONOURABLE, BENEVOLENT, SOCIAL, AND 
KIND. He has ever had THE GLORY or Brri- 


TAIN in view, and the etal HayPPingss of 


MANKIND! 

He has that dignificd mind, that all the pe- 
tulant arts of the oyyoONENTsS of SOCIAL OR- 
DER Can never ruffle, Like a great General 
in the Field, he is always collected and cool. 
And he has this wonderful felicity of elo- 
quence, the reſult of an ardent and ſound un- 
derſtanding, and a liberal manlineſs of heart; 
that ALL PARTIES liſten with the moſt prRo- 
FOUND ATTENTION to the CLEAR and CANDID 
Speeches of Mr. Duxpas. 
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MR. DUNDAS'S SPEECH, 


ON 


MOVING THE ADDRESS TO 


HIS MAJESTY, 
On Monday, February 3, 1800, 
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H AVING hoo a firm ſupporter of the con- 
duct of his Majeſty's Government, during the whole 
courſe of this war, for the liberty, nay, exiſtence of the 
Britiſh Empire, it will not be thought extraordinary if 
I ſhall move an Addreſs, approving of that correſpond- 
ence which has been juſt read, ſo far as it reſpects the 
adminiſtration of this country, With reſpeR, Sir, to 
what has paſſed in conſequence of the overtures from 
France, which gave riſe to the preſent queſtion, in the 
anſwers thereto returned, I certainly cannot claim any 
ſhare of the merit thereto attached, having been abſent, 
and in the country, when the particular meaſures which 
were thereupon adopted were concluded upon by the 

reſt of his Majeſty's Miniſters ; but in making the mo- 
tion which I am now about to do, I put in my claim, 
not only to a ſhare of all its demerits, but of all the merits 
end reſponſibility alſo which attach to it, in common with 
all the reſt of his Majefly's adviſers upon that occaſion, 
B 
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Sir, on this ſubje& T ſhall trouble the Houſe with ſome 
obſervations ; but 1 hope the obvious nature of the ſub- 
Jet wall not induce. a neceſſity that I. ſhall trouble it 
long. It is a ſubje& which it is impoffible for us to 
conſider, without adverting to the c:rcumflances and ſitu- 
ation in which we are placed, as deciſive of the conduct 
which we ought to purſue, We are not now at that ſtage 
of the buſineſs, when we are at liberty to bring forward 
opinion, and conclude from theory and. ſpeculation. Ex- 
perience has decided the queſtion ; and, thanks to it, we 
are not at this moment called upon to diſpute on the 
merits of the French revolution, whether it be that 
glorious and flupendous work of human wiſdom which 
ſome have fondly conceived and imagiged it; or 
whether it be a tranſafion which has produced more miſ- 
thief, horror, and devaſtation, than the zolitical hi iftory 
of the world affirds! J do hope, I ſay, that we are 
not notu at that period of time when it becomes ne- 
ceſſary to fubſantiate this aſſertion by argument ; for 1 
fee no perfon riſing to juſtify the principles and practice of 
the French revolution, I ſay not in this Houſe ; ; If it ill 
has its a#mirers out of it, no doubt they muſt be among 
thoſe who' have taken part with it from the begi nning, and 
refticed i in all its horrors. Sir, in conſſdering the queſ- 
tion before us, I muſt call the attention of the Houſe” to 
the leading principles of that revolution, whatever farm 
or ſhape it may aſſume. I do not, however, mean to 
enter into a detail of circumſtances on this point. Ex- 
perience has ſaved me the trouble; for T ſtate it as an un- 
deniable fac“, that the leading feature of the French revo- 
lution, illuſtrated by the uniform tenor of its conduct to fo- 
reign ſtates, is a lotal diſregard for all treaties and obliga- 
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tions, and a ſovereign tontempt for the rights and privi- 
leges of other powers. If it were neceſſary to adduce a 
proof, I ſhould refer merely to one tranſaction. 

I will; Sir, mention that odious and abominable decree 
of the 19th Nov. 1792, which decree has been uniformly 
followed up by every ſucceeding government in France, by 
a uniformity of condutt pregnant with aggreſſion, an utter 
diſregard of all treaties, and a moſt ſovereign contempt 
far the uſages and cuſtoms of all other nations, This, 
Sir, I well know; and if any gentleman diſputes the fact, 
I can produce the moſt indubitable proofs of it. Since 
the paſling of that decree, Sir, the French people and 
its government have been continually at war with al- 
molt every nation in Europe. And as to thoſe who 
have not actually been engaged, it has been with the 
greateſt difficulty they have been able to keep out of it. I 
will beg leave, Sir, to enumerate thoſe with whom the 
French government have been actually engaged, be- 
ginning with Auſtria, the Empire, Pruſſia, Spain, Great 
Britain, Genoa, Modena, Sardinia, Venice, Rome, 
Naples, Tuſcany, Ruſſia, and the Porte. The king- 
doms of Denmark and Sweden, though never directly 
engaged in the war, had nevertheleſs, as neutral powers, 
received ſo many flagrant and violent aggreſſions and acts 
of oppreſſion in the courſe of the war, that they had 
very recently been under the neceſfity of withdrawing 
their reſpective Ambaſſadors from Paris, and might 
now be faid to be the next door to a ſtate of hoſtility 
with them! It would appear to me, Sir, extremely 
ſtrange that all this ſhould be the work of chance! It 
ſeems ſtrange to me that any man could be ſo blind as not 
to perceive, that it was in fact attributable ſolely te the 
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nature and genius of the revolution ; which was formed 
of thoſe abominable, diſorganizing and jacobinical prin- 
ciples, that truct direftly at the root of every regular 


government, and threatened deſtruction to all ſocial and 


civilized order ! This, Sir, I have no heſitation to de- 
Clare, is the fact; and it is particularly requiſite, that 
in examining and diſcuſſing the preſent queſtion, this 
Houſe ſhould look with a ſcrutinizing eye to the peculiar 
character of that government, whoſe principles and practice 
are ſo peculiarly adverſe to the peace of all other countries. 
Sir, it is only neceſſary for me to advert to their ewn 
proceedings, fince the preſent government was eflabliſhed, 
to ſhew you the ſituation in which they conceive them- 
ſelves to have been from the commencement of the. 
revolution. They acknowledge, Sir, that till the fourth 
of November laſt, no preceding government had ever 
had the power to make peace with any degree of ſecurity 
to other nations. This, Sir, is not my report of them ; 
it ts their own ; it is the report of the very men who 
veſted the power of government in the hands of the 
very perſon with whom it now remains, What, Sir, 
am I to collect from this? Is the revolution now at an 
end ? No, Sir, by no means. It may, perhaps, in 
one reſpect, be ſaid to be ſo. The preſent govern- 
ment is certainly very different from all which preceded 
it, ſo far as relates to the Executive part ; but the mu- 
nicipalities, and all the ſubordinate offices of the republic, 
are on the ſame footing as in the time of Robeſpierre ; and 
from them the ſame ſeditious, turbulent and jacobinical 
doftrines may again burſt forth. The only ſingle dif- 
ference which now exiſts is, that all the tyranny is con- 
centred in Banaparte himſelf ! In its democratic, as 
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well as its oligarchic ſhape, no doubt the jacobinical 
government is at an end, in point of form but in ſubſtance 
and eſſence, all the other qualities of the revolutionary 
government are as much in force at this moment, as they 
were in the days of Barrere and Robeſpierre ! 

What then the peculiar nature of the change that 
has recently taken place may be—whether it be for the 
better or for the worſe with reſpe& to the people of 
France themſelves, I ſhall leave others to decide. But 
if we conſider the change in relation to other govern- 
ments, and the degree of confidence which hey ought 
to place in the future condu of France, the only dif- 
ference that I ſee between the preſent and any of her 
former governments, is this; that the others were derived 
from republican aſſemblies repreſenting the people ; and 
though the people always, and thoſe aſſemblies often, were 
nothing but the blind inſtruments of the Executive, the ap- 
pearance of the conſtitution was ſtill preſerved ; whereas 
all this is now at an end. Form and ſubſtance are all 
now concentrated and conſolidated in the hands of Bona- 
parte ; and the government now ſtands with a military 
deſpot at its head, with unlimited power and authority, to 
revive the practice of forced loans and requiſitions ; to wield 
the force of the ſlate as he pleaſes ; and reſort to all the 
reſources of the revolutionary government. Upon this 
queſtion I may expect to hear, if, as I have ſtated on 
the authority of the French themſelves, there were no 
ſecurity afforded by the government of France for a 
faithful obſervance of treaties with other nations pre- 
vious to the month of November laſt, whither it has 
afforded any ſince? and here I contend, if gentlemen 
will take a review of that interval, and all the circum- 
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ſtances attending it, that they will 1 find a ſingle ſe- 
curity in the preſent government of that country, which 
was not poſſeſſed by all thoſe that preceded it, and 
have been condemned as difective in that particular. Un- 
der theſe circumſtances, recent overtures are made for 
opening a negotiation for peace. This propoſition his 
Majeſty's Miniſters have thought proper to reje& ; aſ- 
ſigning, at the ſame time, as a reaſon ; that as all the 
former attempts made for that purpoſe had proved abor- 
tive; or, if unſucceſsful, were followed by violation; nothing 
get preſented itſelf, ariſing out of the preſent revolution, 
that promiſed any other termination to any negotiation 
which we might now enter upon, br afford greater ſe- 
curity than what we poſſeſſed befort. To theſe obſerva- 
tions I cheerfully ſubſcribe. In the firſt place, we are 
not certain of the fincerity of the overture ;, and ſecondly, 


if we wete, there is nothing of ſtability yet acquired by "os 
the pteſent government, to ſatrsfy us, that, if fincere, it | 1 
affords ſecurity for the obſervance of treaty. This then 7 
is the outline of the argument I mean to purſue ; and I 1 
with the Houſe to conſider, whether it would be con- 1 
ſiſtent with the line of conduct which if has uniformly 5 
Follotued and juſitfied, by the dreadful expence of blood and 1 
triaſure to-which we are indebted for our preſent ſituation, is 
to riſt it, by entering into a negotiation with a govern- 4 
ment of which we have had no experience, and which af- 9 
fords no ſecurity, that we are aware of, beyond any that pre- & 
ceded it. Laying aſide then all perſonal conſiderations 3 
of Bonaparte; but viewing his government, in a general 4 
and abftraft paint of view, as @ recent aſſumption of power, | # 
I aſk, what are the circumſtances of confidence that it þ 
affords? ] bat are the grounds on which we have ſe- F 
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curity for the due obſervance of a treaty, in the event of 


its concluſion ? To aſcertain theſe points, we muſt 


reſort to the power with which we have to deal, for a crite- 
rion by which to try the queſtion. 

In doing ſo, ſometimes we are decided by the cha- 
rafter of the King of a country; ſometimes by the con- 
dul of his Miniſters: and ſometimes by the genera! con- 
dud and character of the Government; but is there any 
one of theſe criteria to be found in the preſent caſe 
Is there any of its Miniſters, or any thing in the Execu- 
tive or Government of the country, of ſufficient Nanding 
to afford any of theſe criteria? 

If then, in the preſent inſtance, we have none of 
thoſe rules bywhich experience enables us to judge in treat- 
ing with other powers; all reſts upon the aſſertion of 
the party himſelf ; declaring that he is of a pacific diſ- 
poſition ; accredited, it is true, by his miniſter Talley- 
rand—for to him he has referred, as appears from the 
correſpondence, to vouch for this pacific character! It 
is not this country's buſineſs, however, to judge the 
private character and conduct of Bonaparte. He is 
the repoſitory of the power of France; and it is only 
as connected with that ſituation, we feel an intereſt in 
his diſpoſition. In this view then I ſhall conſider it; 
and here let it be underſtood, that it is far from my 


intention to enter into any abuſe or railing again! the 


character of Bonaparte; I difavow any ſuch intention. 
At the ſanie time I miſt confeſs, I have an old national 
prejudice about me, ſo far influencing my judgment, as to 
make me feel that a perſon who BLASPHE MES his Gop, 
and CRUELLY OPPPESSES HIS FELLOW CREATURES, 

is not exattly the deſcription of man to whaſe care 1 
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would commit the affairs of a great nation! But any 
feeling of this kind I readily wave; and I wiſh only 
to conſider him in the character in which he forces him- 


ſelf upon the Houſe, namely, as profeſſing a pacific diſ- 
Poſition, and propoſing a negotiation for peace. I ſay, I 


am bound to conſider the character of the man, as con- 
nected with his propoſal, before I can feel ſufficient in- . 
ducement to tempt me to enter into negotiation. Sir, I. 


put the queſtion to the Houſe, then, whether the per- 


ſon who repreſents himſelf as of a pacific character, 
and commits himſelf as a lover of peace, be that ſort. 
of man to whom I can look for ſincerity in his propo- 


ſition of a negotiation for peace, or fidelity. in the event 


of a ſucceſsful iſſue? With regard to the firſt, I ſhall 
not enter into the hiſtory of the countries with which 
France has been concerned in a variety of tranſactions, 
executed through the medium of other agents and mi- 
niſters. I ſhall refer merely to the caſes, in which. 


Bonaparte has been the only agent, the ſcenes in which he 
has been the ſole. performer : I ſhall not place to his ac- 
count the contribution impoſed on Hamburgh, nor the 


conduct obſerved by France towards Spain and Portu- 


gal; but I ſhall refer you to the Ciſalpine republic, 
Naples, Venice, Genoa, Tuſcany, and Sardinia; for 
in the caſe of all theſe, the conduct of. France was the con- 
duct of Bonaparte himſelf! With, regard to Venice, 

what was his conduct to that. fate ? He entered it on the, 
faith of a previous proclamation ; avowing that his ſole 
object was to protect it from falling under the power . 
of Aultria, What was his firſt act? The difſolution of 
its government. What was his ſecond ? His ſurrender 


of it to the very power againſt which he declared bis 
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only object was to afford it protection. What were the 
circumſtances of his conduct with reſpect to the C:/alpine 
republic? A propofal of a treaty of commerce and 
alliance was made to it by France, whictr the govern- 
ment of that republic had the audacr/y to decline; and 
for this free and juft exerciſe of its rights, the perſons 
who exerciſed it were immedialely puniſhed by Bonaparte. 
With regard to Malta, we have never heard of any ag- 
greſſion committed by her againſt France, any ground or 
pretence of hoſtility ; yet the attack upon that iſland was 
open, and that attack conducted by Bonaparte ! The whole 
of this queſtion would embrace a variety of inſtances 
of fraud and unprovated aggreſſion too numerous to de- 
tail ; but I ſhall ſele& only ſuch as immediately apply 
to the proper object. I Hat then, I aſk, has been the 
conduct of Bonaparte with regard to France? © 

It is not pretended that there was any aggreſſion on 
the part of the Ottoman Porte ; but what has been the 
conduct of Bonaparte © His laſt act, before he left that 
country, was to ſend a memorial to the Grand Vizier, 
ſtating, that he came to it without any hoſtile intention ; 
that his only object was to relieve him from the tyran- 
ny of the Beys, and that he had only to deſire him to 
withdraw with his army, and the order ſhould be in- 
ſtantly obeyed ; but what daes this man, who makes ſuch 
pacafic and friendly profeſſions to the Grand Vizier, ſay, 
when writing to General Kleber ? He deſires him * to 
« enter into a negotiation with the Ottoman Porte, but 
eto endeayour to prevent the evacuation of the country 
by the army until after a general peace [a cry of hear / 
&« hear ! | that he might ſtil] preſerve a chance of re- 
„ taining that country.” We have this man ſtated as 
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a lover of peace; yet all this unprecedented conduct to 
the Ottoman Porte, the old friend and ally of France, 
is the conduct of Bonaparte, who, in his propoſal for 
negotiation, plays the double dealer with that government 
to whom he prefeſſes ſincere attachment ; while the inſtruc- 
tions to the reſpetable officer whom he leaves behind, are 
of a quite contrary import ? Theſe are the views of his 
character, of the moſt recent parts of his conduct, that 
I wiſh to conſider ; I regard him in the character in 
which he wiſhes to be underſtood, as a negotiator for 


peace, and fancy the Houſe has anticipated me in the J 
inference which I mean to draw from them. This in- = 
ference is, that by the Late Revolution, we are deprived of 2 


all the criteria of ſincerity and fidelity, which we ought to 
find in a power with which we would negotiate; and are 
obliged to reſt an the ſole character of the French Conſul 
himfelf ; with this diſadvantage and ſtrong abjectian to it, 
thar there is not a ſingle caſe on record, in which he has 1 
not violated his faith ! and 1 ſtate it again, and I am 1 
ready to prove, that in all this catalogue of crime, he 
himſelf has been the actor in the principal parts; and 
that not only when acting under the order of govern- 
ment, but from the uninfluenced impulſe of his own mind, 
and the diftates of his own conſcience, in both which ca- 
pacities he appears in the ſeveral tranſactions ailuded 
to, in all of which he has conducted himſelf in utter con— 
tempt of faith or friendſhip. If I am right in ſtating 
theſe facts, the cancluſiun I draw from them is, that 
we ſhould be ſure there was ſomething mire of ſincerity 
in the negotiation which he propoſes, than characteriſed 
that which he entered int with the Ottoman Porte; 
that there ſhould be ſome progf ariling out of his con- 
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duct, in the tranſactions with which he was connected, 
to evince a truly pacific diſpaſition, but unfortunately 
nothing of this Kind is to be found ; the current runs 
the other way. In ſhort there is not a ſingle ſtep on 
which you can ſet foot hat you do not find marked 
with hoſtility and breach of faith. 

But it has been ſaid, why nt make the experiment? 
if it ſhould not ſucceed, we ſhall be juſt where we 
were before. This language, I know, has been held 
out of doors. But I aſk, does any gentleman who 
hears me ſeri2uſly mean to ſay, that in the preſent rela- 
tive ſituation of Europe, this would be an experiment per- 


fefly innocent in its nature? If we have ſucceeded in 


the laſt campaign in calling forth the exertions of fo- 
rcign powers, in exciting the energies of Europe, and 
in making the molt illuſtrious efforts---if we have rea- 
ſon to be proud of the ſhare we have contributed to 
thele achievements, is it a matter of indifference to diſ- 
ſolve that connection to which they owe their birth, 
and to ſend the other nations of Europe ſcrambling for 
a peace, deſerted and abandoned by us, their allies? Is 
this, I fay, a matter of indifference ? and yet this 
would be the firſt effect of an acceptance of the over- 
ture. But this queſtion I ſhall leave to others to de- 


cide. 1{ all only contend, that without ſomething to ref? 


upon for ſincerity in the propoſal, and fidelity in the ob- 


fervance, it would be a degree of inſanity to open a nego- 


ation. On this point J may be told, that the preſent 
reduced (tate of France affords an ample ſecurity; but 
this is a double-edged weapon, that may cut both 


ways. The weakneſs of France may produce a de/fire for 


negotiation, for the purpoſe of gaining time, recruiting 
C'S 
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her ſtrength,” and aſſuming a more formidable attitude ; 
but it affords no proof of a defire, when her private 
views ſhall be attained, to conclude the negotiation when 
entered upon, or to obſerve it when concluded. Are we 
then, I aſk, to ſtretch out our hands e nurſe and uphold 
the uſurpation of Bonaparte; to aſſiſt him to conſolidate his 
power, and to become the inſtruments. of his flrength, that 
we may ſee it, when opportunity ſhall occur, turned againſt 
the powers that created it? Sir, before this line of con- 
duct ſhall be adopted, I hope Miniſters will pauſe and 
weigh well the conſequences to which it would lead. 
It is a dangerous experiment; and the moment it is 
made, there is an end of all the bright hopes which we 
feel, and have tempted him to make the offer, 1 there- 
fore contend that there 1s no force in this argument. 
But it may be ſaid, in caſe Bonaparte ſhould not be fin- 
cere, are you in a worſe ſituation than you were with 
the antien; line of French princes © The difference be- 
tween the two caſes is as great as between g/, and 
darkneſs, I] do not contend that the Houſe of Bourbon 
was not actuated by a ſpirit of aggrandizement ; but 
how and in what manner has that ſpirit ſhewed itſelf, 
and been brought forward in action? Has this been . 
fefted under the antient line of princes, by the paſſions 
of the loweſt claſſes of the people; by diſſolving all the 
honds of ſociety, by bearing down all principles? Theſe 
were not the engines reſorted to by the old government 
of France; ye! it was in this manner, and under theſe 
circumſtances, the French revalution has commenced its at- 
tack upon other nations. 
Sir, it is not France in arms that I dread, but I dread 
a government founded upon principles which afford no ſecu- 
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rity to other nations. This government muſt therefore 
be overthrown, or its powers ſo reduced as to incapacitate 
it from wantonly injuring ethers. It is only in one of 
thoſe twa caſes that this country can be brought to treat 
with France. The former I ſhould prefer; for in the 
laiter caſe we mult never be off our guard, but keep the 
eyes of an Argus on her conſtitution. Such are the prin- 
ciples that ariſe out of her preſent purer unadulterated 
jacobinical government. But I ſhall be told that, ac- 
cording to this argument, we can have no peace with 
France, unleſs under a Prince of the Houſe of Bour- 
bon. This argument has been often ſtated and re- 
{tated, and as often miſrepreſented. But now we have 
it upon record, where it is ſtated, that however deſirable 
ſuch an event, the refleration of royalty in France is not 
the only ſecurity which we would accept againſt that go- 
vernment by which the world has been ſo. much diſturbed. 
The gentlemen have the text before them, and may 
make whatever comments their ingenuity can ſuggeſt. 
But I may be aſked, why prefer the antient govern- 
ment? The anſwer is two-fold. Firſt, becauſe we 
know the worſt of the former government. Ve met it 
before ; we ſhauld know how ta meet it again. The ſe- 
cond. reaſon is, becauſe I ſhould be extremely forry that 
any government ſhould prove ſtable which rs founded on 
the principles of the French REVOLUTION, as the ſecurity 
of all nations call out loudly againſt ſuch an examples and it 
would be of the moſt dangerous conſequence, Mere the 
nations of Europe to ſee, notwithſtanding the combined 
oppoſition of various powers, a ſucceſs/ul uſurpution, 
founded upon thoſe principles which conſtitute the peculiar 


ſpirit, the heart's bid I may ſay, of this revolutionary ge- 
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vernment. J obſerve this revolutionary government; 
for I do not think it comparable with any other revo- 
lution of which I have ever heard. As to the revolu- 
tion in this country, it was againſt the perſon of the Ho- 
vereign, who had violated his engagements ; but when the 
grievance complained of was removed, was there any queſ- 
tian about principles It is true, ſome perſons infinu- 
ated to Lord Somers, that it was a good opportunity to 
effect ſome other changes; but the anſwer of that great 
man was, that ſufficient was done by the redreſs already 
afferded ; and nothing further was attempted. But h»w 
unlike is this te a revolution, which has torn up all prin- 
ciples by the root; which has broken all the binds of ſociety ; 
that is contaminated and ſtained with all the vices of the 
French republic? I ſay, therefore, that it is the wiſh 
of my heart that no revolution, founded on ſuch prin- 
ciples, ſhould proſper. I do not confine it to the caſe 
of ſuch a revolution depoſing a monarchy ; but if the 
government of France had been of any other form, and 
had been ſet aſide by a jacobinical government | Hear, 
hear ! |, my objection to it would be equally ſtrong. 
This is my ſtatement. Sir, there is another topic men- 
tioned in the official note, to the following purport : 
Y ou have, it ſays, already wiſhed to enter into nego- 
tiation with the republic of France; why then decline it 


now? It dies net follow, that becauſe a meaſure might 


be frudent at one time, it muſt be ſo always; for it has 
been ghſcrved, that the treaty of Campo Formio has 
been productive of more blood and devaſtation than 
any other event of the preſent day. But I do not rely 
on this as an anſwer. I do admit, that within theſe ten 
years paſt, this country has twice entered into negotia- 
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tion with France; once at Paris, and once at Liſle: but 
I contend, that there was no part of Adminiſtration that 
was not decply impreſſed with a ſenſe of danger at the 
time, in the event of ſuch negotiation proving ſucceſs- 
ful; that the feelings of Miniſters were repugnant to 
the meaſure; and that the government of the country 
would have found that a treaty, if concluded, wonid have 
proved a calamity! But notwithſtanding this view of 
the ſubject entertained by Miniſters, there were many 
collateral circumſtances which forced them to the mea- 
ſure ; and which I aver they met with perfect ſinceri- 
ty; determined, if poſſible, to obtain peace, even fore- 
ſeeing its dangers, and inutility. The bedy of the 
country allowed themſelves to be deiuded by falſe fears 
and ſpeculations, that a longer continuance of war 
would induce inſupportable taxes; that our refourccs 
muſt quickly be exhauſted ; and that it was prudcut 
to try whether a peace might not be had on reafonabls 
terms, to ſave us from the inevitable ruin which we 
dreaded from war. The attempt was therefore made, 
and proved unſucceſsful : but let us not ſacrifice the 
henour of the country, by adopting ſuch a line of con- 
duct. Let us not depreſs its ſpirit, and degrade our- 


ſelves, or be ſo ſtupid as nit to learn wiſdom from ex- 
perience. 
For what did that attempt, which is now urged as a 


proper rule by which to regulate aur conduct, prove? 
It proved at there was ns fincerit; an the part of France 
in the ccurſe of the negotiation ; for conceſſions were 
made by us, yielding every thing that a power that. was nst 
implacable could wiſh, and yet they did net ſatisfy. I need 
not mention what paſſed at Paris; at Lille, greater 
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terms were offered; but nt all theſe were deemed ſuf- 
ficient. Has then the government of France, I aſk, 
changed ſince ? Has not the expedition to Egypt and 
Switzerland happened fince © And are not all theſe ſuf- 
ficient to decide the queſtion of ſincerity, and that re- 
Poſe is net the real objet? Under theſe circumſtances, 
I contend there is no remedy but the overthrow of ſuch 
a government, or its weakneſs and inability ts diſturb the 
tranquillity of other ſlates. Sir, let me aſk whether, in 
the event of a peace having been then made, we ſhould 
now be at war? | hear, hear I], and whether the corre- 
ſpondence with the Iriſh rebellion would not have gone 
on juſt as it has fince done © But I aſk another queſtion. 
Can there be a doubt that the expedition to Egypt 
would not have taken place? It is true there is no na- 
tional treaty binding us to that country; yet I believe 
there is no man who hears me, who believes, had that 
event taken place, we could now be at peace; I ſay 
there is not one, unleſs he can prove that we ſhould 
facrifice our molt valuable poſſeſſions to France. N7 
man witl rejoice more than I do, when peace and tran- 
guillity ſhall return: but in proportion as I wiſh fer it, 
1 muſt be anxious for its permanence, ty avoid becoming the 
dupe of fallactous hojjes. Sir, I have only one topic 
more, on which I ſhall be very brief. Fat preſent 
we had ſucceſsfully terminated negotiations, if the treaty 


of peace were actually igned, would you venture to diſ- 
arm? Is there a man here who would adviſe his Ma- 


jeſty to diſband his forces and diſmantle his navy ® How 
does Pruſſia ſtand ? She has to ſupport a very large army 
in the field, for the purpoſe of protecting a line of de- 
marcation. We have alſoa line of demarcation to 


protect. 
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The ſame force we have now on foot would be 
equally neceſſary in the midſt of peace. You muſt be 
equally guarded at all points, both for the protection of 
poſſeſſions at home and abroad. Ve muſt be prepared 
with troops for the defence of our colonial poſſeſſions, and 
we muſt keep our fleets in pay for the ſame purpoſe, We 
ſhould otherwiſe be leaving France at liberty to act againſt 
3 all Europe, and againſt ſome powers in it which are, and 
= ought to be, moſt near and dear to us, whilft our hands 
 rwoonld be lied up. Under theſe circumſtances, I cannot, 
Z cither as one of his Majeſty's Miniſters, or as a Mem- 

ber of Parliament, give my voice for negotiation. For 
4 do not think the Government would act wiſely were it 
A now to enter into negotiation. We have put no ab- 
XZ ſolute negative on the queſtion, We ſay we will be 
guided by experience, and the evidence of facts, in 
our judgment of fincerify and fidelity; without which 
qualities in a Government, all negotiation with it muſt 
prove either uſcleſs or injurious.” Mr. Dundas con- 
cluded with moving an Addreſs of Thanks to His Ma- 
jcity for his molt gracious Meſſage. 


MR. DUNDAS'S SPEECH, 


On Monday, February 11th, 1800, 


AGAINST 
THE MOTION OF MR. SHERIDAN, 


© THAT THE HOUSE RESOLVE ITSELF INTO A 
© COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HOUSE, TC EN- 
© QUIRE INTO THE CAUSES OF THE FAILURE 
© OF THE LATE EXPEDITION TO HOLLAND." 


SIR, 


I ais to aſſign my reaſons to the conſide- 
ration of the Houſe, why I cannot give my conſent to 
the honourable gentleman's motion. In ſo doing, I ſhall 
endeavour to take up as ſmall a portion of their time as 
I poſſibly can, though I muſt beg leave to entreat their 
attention, while I take notice of the various topics intro- 
duced by the honourable gentleman in the courſe of his 
very animated and eloquent ſpeech. The honourable 
> gentleman has told us, Sir, that by this motion for an 
inquiry, he has not in view the ſmalleſt cenſure of His Ma- 
Tefty's Miniſters ; nor is their removal from their official 
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ſituations at all the object of his motion. Sir, this may 
be all very true; but I think I can clearly ſhew, and in 
a very few words, what the honourable gentleman's ob- 
ject is, and I will endeavour to define it. But previous 
to this, I ſhall only remark, that-many of the topics 
which the honourable gentleman has brought forward in 
the courſe of his ſpeech for an Inquiry into the Expe- 
dition to Holland, ſuch topics I ſhall not have occaſion 
to go over in detail. Many topics alſo which are 


. uſually brought forward upon occafions of a ſimilar na- 


ture to this, were omitted by the honourable gen- 
tleman, in the courſe of his ſpeech to-night. It has 
been uſual for gentlemen who move for inquiries into 
Expeditions, to profeſs that they feel it neceſſary, in vin- 
dication of the honour of the country, to expreſs a re- 
ſentment againſt Miniſters for the crimes they have 
committed ; and to expoſe their incapacity, as it has 
been ſometimes called, and to ſtare their unfitneſs for 
the offices they fill, by way of clearing a paſſage for their 
removal. For it is not unfair to urge the neceſſity of 
removing thoſe who are incapable of performing their 
duty. Theſe are commonly held out as the objects of 
inquiry into expeditions, or into any other ſubjects 


which are to be imputed to His Majeſty's Miniſters as | 


the effect of their counſel. This is a courſe which 
the honourable gentleman has not followed. On the 
contrary, he diſclaims the idea of following up the ſuc- 
ceſs of his motion for inquiry, ſhould he ſucceed, with 
any motion for the removal of His Majeſty's Miniſters. 
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And now for the honourable gentleman's object. It is 
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not many nights ſince thoſe with whom that honourable 
gentleman agrees in political ſentiments, exerted their 
powers to prevail upon this Houſe to refuſe to continue 
the war againſt France. Their attempts were made 
with all the vigour and animation which men uſually 
employ when they are in earneſt, and conſider themſelves 
in the right. The Houſe heard them with attention 
conſidered their arguments with candour, and decided 
that we ſhould nit, at preſent, enter into a negetiation 

with France ; but conveyed an opinion to the world that 
we thought the war ſhould be carried on with vigour. 
FVhat then does the honourable gentleman propoſe to 


this Houſe ? Ne that His Majeſty's Miniſters ſhould be 


removed, but that the Houſe ſhould deprive them of all 
confidence in the country, and, of courſe, of «ll 
vigaur for carrying on the war; that is not, indeed, the 
language of his motion, but it would be the 7 , 
if the motion were ſucceſsful ; for it would be the cauſe 
of withdrawing from them the confidence of this Houſe, 


which muſt eripple, it not altogether ſtop them, in the 
progreſs of the war. I know not what might be ſaid to 


be the object; but I know that this would be the effect 
of the honourable gentleman's ſucceeding in the motion 
now before the Houſe. That being the only effect of 
the ſucceſs of his motion, the honourable gentleman will 
not be ſurprized if I take another view of the queſtion 
now before you ; and, before I proceed to any otker 
matter, ſtate what was the object of the late expedition to 
Holland—then proceed to the conſideration of other 
topics, namely, wherein it has ſucceeded, wherein it has 
failed, and to what that failure is owing ; or in other 
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words, why that expedition was not completely ſucceſs- 
ful, according to the objects which His Majeſty's Miniſ- 
ters had in view, when the plan of it was adopted. 
This is the courſe which I intend purſuing in this diſ- 
cuſſion ; and there are many parts of the ſpeech of the 
honourable gentleman which I will not enter upon in 
the detail, ſome of which applied to a ſuppoſed alliance 
between the Courts of Auſtria, Ruſſia, and Great Britain. 
The honourable gentleman made ſome miſtakes upon 
that ſubject, as to the manner in which that alliance was 
endeavoured to be enforced. I mention theſe things 
only curſorily, becauſe they have no real bearing on the 


ſubject now before the Houſe. I admit to him, we 


wiſhed for the aid of Ruſſian troops in the late expe- 


dition. I admit that we thought their aſſiſtance eſſen- 


tial: I go farther, and ſay, [think it eſſential to the in- 
tereſt of this Country and of Europe, that a goed under/tand- 
ing ſhould be kept up between this Country and Ruſſia ; 
and therefore, if the honourable gentleman intended to 
provoke me into a diſquiſition that ſhall call in queſtion, 
or tend to leſſen the cordiality that at preſent ſubſiſts be- 
tween Great Britain and Ruſſia, the honourable gentle- 
man muſt be totally diſappointed ; and zf, in any part of 
the inquiry which is propoſed by this mation, there was likely 
to be introduced even a ſuggeſtion that might tend to create 
any miſunderflanding between this Country and Ruſſia, ar 
any thing lo create a jealouſy between their armies; that 
winld be, with me, a flrong reaſon for oppoſing this mation. 
Having diſmiſſed this part of the ſubject, I ſhall now 


ſtate the ole of the expedition to Holland. It was to 
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reſcue Holland from the tyranny of the French yike—an 
obje& which has never ceaſed to operate upon the coun- 
cils of this country ever fince Holland was over-run. 
But to come more cloſely to the point—I admit, that 
from the Spring of laſt year it was an object which at- 
trated the particular attention of His Majeſty's Miniſ- 
ters in a particular manner, and determined upon. I 
ſhall farther admit, that this determination on our part, 
upon an cxpedition to Holland, was known to the French 
Government ; and this appears by ſeveral authentic 
papers of theirs, whereby it is ſtated they knew that pre- 
parations were going forwards, which rendered it proper 
for them ta reinforce their army in other quarters, and 
that they particularly thought they ſhould do ſo in Hol- 
land. Having faid this, I ſhall now proceed, according 
to my promiſe, to ſtate the object of the expedition. It 
was threefild— Firſt, to reſcue the United Provinces from 
the tyranny of the French — Secondly, to add to the efficient 


foree of this country, and to diminiſh that of the enemy, by 


gelting pelſeſſion of the Dutch fleet, ſo as to render it of no 
uſe lo the enemy, by whom it was kept with a view of aid- 
ing that enemy in a plan far a deſcent on ſome part of His 
Majeſty's dominions, —T hirdly, to endeavour, as far as we 
could, to divert the enemy from its projefted purſuits in ge- 
neral, by hoſtile operations in Holland on our part, tbercby 
to defeat the plans of the enemy in the courſe of the campaign, 
whether they choſe to remain in Holland or nat. — Theſe 
three different objects were in contemplation when the 
expedition was agreed on; and there was, give me leave 
to ſay, a great probability, at that time, that all the three 
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q objects would be ſucceſsful ; /wo of them did ſucceed, 
| and only ane of them failed, and for which I ſhall 
1 ſnhortly aſſign to you a ſufficient reaſon. I ſhall now 


proceed to late what I feel with regard to the firſt part 
of the general object which I have already ſtated to be 
threefold I mean that of reſeuing the United States 
from the galling yoke of the French tyranny. —I ſhould 
have thought it was hardly neceſſary to argue, in this 
Houſe, on the wiſdom and policy of reſcuing Holland 
from that yoke. I ſhould at any time have thought this 
a point which it was unneceſſary to argue, for that it muft 
at all times have been felt in this country as a great natianal 
ebjeet. This, indeed, was admitted by the honourable 
gentleman himſelf, who, by the way, accompanied it 
| with a little affeQatjon of candour ; for he was pleaſed 
to beſtow ſome praiſe on what he called the wiſdom and 
| palicy His Majefly's Mini/ters, for reſcuing Holland. from 
| the tyranny *f the French. 1 thought, that as he ſet out 
| with this as a matter of praije to His Majeſty's Govern— 
ment, he intended to follow a courſe different from that 
| which he did follow ; but I was a little ſurpriſed, indeed 
| vas almoſt aſtoniſhed, to find him directly wheel abort, 
| 
| 
| 


and then make a very able and eloquent addreſs, the ob- 
vious purpoſe of which was to tell Holland this ſtory : 
However wiſe it was in Great Britain to endeavour to 
4 _ - © refeue you, be you aware of the Engliſh —who are 
| they? They are thoſe who endeavoured to deſtroy 
* you in the cuurſe of the American war. They take 
| your poſſeſſions, but they will never reſtore them to 
| you. If ever they ſhall hercafter remove the French - 
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© yoke from off your necks, I warn you againſt ſuch 
friends: Be on your guard againſt them. This is 
© my advice to you as a Britiſh Senator.'—-"This is the 
ſubſtance of the language of the honourable gentleman, 
and it was founded on tranſactions which took place 
during the American war ; and the honourable gentle- 
man ought to have recolleRed, that all theſe atrocious 
grievances by which it has pleaſed him to /arn;/þ the 
character of his country, and of which he ſo kindly re- 
minds Holland, were committed before the year 1787 ; 
and yet during that year this country was ſucceſsful in 
bringing about a Revolution in Holland, which the ho- 
nourable gentleman recommended highly. This I take 
leave to call an anſwer to much of the reaſoning of the 
honourable gentleman upon this part of the ſubject, and, 
what is beſt of all, an anſwer from himſelf. Why did 
the Dutch ſubmit to that Revolution? Why did you 
interfere to accompliſh it? To reſcue Holland from 
the yoke of the Houſe of Bourbon. Was it mare eri- 
minal in us to attempt to reſcue the ſame Provinces from 
the yoke of the French Republic? Or was it more 
criminal in us to attempt the ſame thing, as was endea- 
voured by the King of Pruſſia, and finally accompliſhed; 
I mean the reſcuing Holland from the tyranny of the 
Houſe of Bourbon ? The honourable gentleman adnmuts 
the propriety of interfering to prevent the tyranny of the 
Houſe of Bourbon ; but alluus no ſuch attempt to be made 
againſt the French Republic. In the one caſe, Pruſſia 
did that in concert with Great Britain which the ho- 
nourable gentleman applauds. In the other, Great 
* 
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Britain attempts the ſame thing alone, which the honour- 
able gentleman condemns. Where am I to look for 
the honourable gentleman's real ſentiments, either that 
Holland ſhould be reſcued or not? I ſay, [ wiſh to reſcue 
Holland from the tyranny of France; whether Monarchi- 
cal France, or Republican, is to me nc object. J ſay it is the 
policy of this country to reſcue Holland from the gripe 
of France; and this is n new policy in this country: it 
was adopted by the wiſeſt politicians of this country, 
from the carlieſt period of its connection with Holland, 
down to the preſent time, To prove this, I will read 
what has been laid down as the creed of this country 
with regard to its connection with Holland; and it is 
as far back as the year 158 5, when a State Paper was 
publiſhed; well known in the hiſtory of this country, 
and, indeed, in the hiſtory of Europe—it relates to the 
relative intereſts of Holland and this country, and was 
penned by Cecil, Miniſter to Queen Elizabeth ; the 
ſubſtance of which is, hat Queen Elizabeth thought it the 
policy of England to give aſſiſtance to the Dutch, and ta 


prevent their being averpotuered by the Spaniards. It is 


under three diſtinct heads: Firſt, The Deliverance of 
the Dutch from the War with the Spaniards. Secondly, 
That all Chriſtian People in the choice of their Religion 
ſhould be free. Thirdly, That the People of Holland 


and the Low Countries ſhall enjoy their Commerce and 


Intereourſe, as between the Queen's Progenitors and the 
People of the Low Countries, &c. was obſerved. This 


was the policy of the time of Queen Elizabeth, and we 


ſee that Queen Elizabeth interfered in favour of the 


= 
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Dutch againſt the Spaniards. It was then thought, that 
if the Low Countries were nat in the hands of the Dutch, 


| the commerce of all Europe, and particularly of this country, 


would be materially injured. This was a policy which 
was never loſt ſight of during the whole of the long 
reign of that illuſtrious Princeſs. King William fol- 
lowed exactly the ſame policy, and it has been obſerved 
uniformly during the reign of the Houſe of Brunſwick ; 
a policy that was never called in queſtion by any admi- 
niſtration that was eſteemed for its wiſdom, ſince the 
days of Elizabeth, as I have already ſtated to you. I 
merely refer to this document, the authenticity, as well 
as ſtate policy of which has long been received in the 
general hiſtory of Europe, to ſhew how long this policy 
had obtained. I, therefore, need not dwell upon the 
propofition—* That it is the intereſt of this country not 
to ſuffer Holland to be under the yoke of France.” 
There are, indeed, exceptions to this policy in this 
country, in the reign of King James, under ſome bad 
Adminiſtrations ; but no good politician has ever doubted 
of the imprudence of that counſel, during the better 
part of the laſt century, and up to the preſent time. I 
flatter myſelf, therefore, I need not ſay any more to carry 
the Houſe along with me in this propoſition, ©* that if 
there was any preſpect of ſucceſs, the alject of reſcuing the 
Dutch from the French yoke, was an object worth purſuit.” 
The next object I have to take notice of is, that of our 
taking paſſiſſiun of the Dutch fleet, to diminiſh the power of 
Holland, or rather 7 diminiſh the power of France; and 
indeed I did not expect, even from the verſatility of the 
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honourable gentleman, any thing like a diſpute of this 


doctrine; or that there ſhould have been any thing like 9 
a doubt caſt upon the great value of the accompliſhment 3 
of this part of the expedition. But the honourable 2 
gentleman ſcems to heſitate upon the value of it; in $ 


which, however, he has the candour to confeſs he is ſin- 
gular in his opinion. —/Fhat has the Dutch fleet been 7 
deflined to for the greater part of this war ® For more 4 | 
than one half of it, they have been ſuppoſed to be deſtined | 4 
to the employment of carrying into effect the threatened inva- F 
ſion of the Northern and Eaſtern part of the coaft of this 
country. 1 never heard of any body doubting but the 
French intended making uſe of the Dutch fleet for the pur- 
Poſe of making that attempt ; and although I never felt 
any alarming apprehenſions on that ſubject, yet I do not 
think that depriving your enemy of the poſſibility of 7 
making even the attempt, is a trifling object; and the 9 
honourable gentleman cannot forget what was appre- I 
hended ſome time ago upon this point in the north of 2 
Ireland. We have heard it frequently ſaid, hut if 
any hoſtile fleet appeared on gur northern coaſt in Ireland, 
it could came no where but from the Texel—is it therefore 
nothing to extinguiſh all hope of the enemy upan this ſub- 
jet ?—PBeſides, we took between 6 and 7,000 ſeamen 
of the Dutch, all of whom were liable, at any time, by 
requiſition or other force, to be employed in the ſervice 
of the French fleet. We took alſo 40,000 tons of ſhip- 
ping belonging to the enemy, which might have annoyed 
our commerce. Viewing theſe things as they really are, 
that the Dutch fleet was one of the objects of the expedition; 
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T ſay, therefore, that great, material, and eſſential ſervice 
was performed ts this country by that expedition. — We have 
transferred the Dutch fleet from the Dutch to the Eng- 
gliſl coaſt ; fo far, therefore, I ſay, that the expedition 
has «tained complete ſucceſs. A third object of the ex- 
pedition was, that this country ſhould co-operate in the 


general plan againſt the enemy, a plan in which we and 


all our allies were equally engaged, and on which it was 
our duty, as well as intereſt, to do every thing in our 
power. I believe I am not ſaying too much when I ſay 


it was a queſtion with France, for a while, whether it 


was better for her to uſe much of her ſtrength to pre- 
vent us from recovering Holland, or that ſhe ſhould uſe 
all her power to reinforce her armies in different parts 


of Europe? She at laſt determined to reinforce her 


power in Holland. Does the honourable gentleman 
mean to ſay, that her withdrawing from the general 
plan of the campaign 40,000 of her men, was not with- 
drawing, in the firſt place, in conjunction with the Dutch 
fleet, all chance of an attack upon our own coaſt ? 
Was it not making a great diverſion of their force, and 


fo far diſappointing their ſcheme ? I ſay, that this expe- 


dition. kept them in a ſtate of ſuſpence with regard to the 


 diftribution of the farce, of which we felt the beneficial 


effes in the courſe of the campaign, in various parts of 
Europe. What was the caſe at the battle of Novi ? 
The Houſe remembers the particulars of that battle, and 
therefore I need not recite them. I ſhall only obſerve, 


that it was the moſt bloody, as well as the moſt doubt- 
ful, between the Auſtrians and the French, in the whole 
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campaign, and it was the cauſe or foundation of the re- 
covery of all Italy from the graſp of the French Repub- 
lic ; it decided the fate of Tortona and Coni. If this 
be ſo, I would aſk, whether this ſucceſs would have taken 
Place, on the part of the allies, if the expedition to Holland 
had not taken place? Nor is this all: the effect was alſo 
felt at Suabia, after which the Archduke was enabled to 
proceed with vigour againſt the French. Or if you 
take notice of Maſſena in Switzerland, you will ſee the 
advantage the allies have gained; and this, I ſay again, 
is an illuſtration of the advantages you have gained by this 
expedition to Holland; for I ſay they are to be aſcribed 
to the neceſſity to which the French were driven to em- 
ploy 40,000 of their men to reinforce their power in 
Holland. It has given deciſion to the Imperial arms 
almoſt all over Europe; at Novi, at Suabia, at Tortona, 
at Coni, and at Philipſburgh. I have ſtated that the 
object of the campaign, or of the expedition to Holland, 
was three-fold ; I have ſtated that /t of the objects 
out of the three were completely ſucceſsful ; that it was 
the object of the expedition ts afſift our allies, and to trans- 
fer the power of the enemy in the ports of Holland to the 
ports of this country, by which the French are completely 
deprived of the co-operation of the Dutch fleet. The 
honourable gentleman ſays, that this was no great gain 
to us; becauſe the ſeamen in the Dutch fleet were not 
well affected to the Government under which they were 
ſtationed ; and he aſſigns as a proof of it, that they roſe 
againſt their officers ; but when 1 recollect that this 
was the very fleet that fought Lord Duncan, I think 
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that much could not be built upon their diſaffection, if 
we had to fight them, beſides that their mutinous diſpo- 
fition was not to be depended upon; and I am ſure this 
country would have acted a very unwiſe part, if it did 
not take care that their diſpaſitians, whatever they are, 
ſhould be ſecured in our ports, inſtead & being in the parts 
of Holland. The next queſtion is, whether we could 
have had any chance of reſcuing Holland from the ty- 
ranny of France, in caſe the French had followed the 
plan of the campaign formerly adopted by them in the 
different parts of Europe? Now, upon that ſubjeR, I 
do ſay, that the French could not have prevented our re- 
covering Holland, if they had not made ſuch prodigious 
reinforcements in Holland; and it was a matter of great 
doubt what policy the French would adopt at the moment 
our expedition was undertaken ; whether they would re- 
inforce the power in Holland, or employ all their means 
of reinforcement in other parts of the Continent, for the 
purpoſes of the campaign. They adopted thar of rein- 
forcing their power in Holland ; the reſult of which was, 
that we were not able to recover and reſcue the United 
Provinces from the French yoke : but that was only one 
part of the reſult ; ansther part of it was, that the French 
I:ft every other paint which they conteſted in the while 
campaign all over Europe. Now, as to the good which 
would ariſe from the inquiry which the honourable gen- 
tleman propoſes, I ſhall expreſsly ſtate my opinion to the 
Houſe and to the Public at large, without the leaſt ap- 
prehenſion of offending either ; which is, that I am per- 
fectly well ſatisfied, and the honourable gentleman himſelf 
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knows it, that any inquiry into this matter muſt be defec- 
tive, for any uſeful purpoſe of information, without expo- 
eng every thing with regard to Holland. It is impoſſible 
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for us to vindicate ourſelves in the ſhape of an inquiry, 
becauſe it is abſolutely impoſſible for us to produce the 
grounds of intelligence on which the expedition was 
| founded. I do not mean to flate, mr do I defire to have 
it underſt»od, that we did nat proceed an intelligence that 
| rendered it proper in us to ac as we did; but I di mean 15 
fay, that the publication of the whle if that intelligence 
| would be highly improper at this moment, in many reſprcte, 
and might be highly injurious to the intereſts of Europe 15 
difcliſe ; and to diſcliſe the intelligence partially would be 
| worſe than doing nothing. It is for the Houſe to ſay, 
| whether it will defire us to make that diſcloſure. I 
ſtate it without any apprehenſion of any diſpleaſure, 
either of this Houſe or of the Public ; I, for one, ſhall 
never concur in adviſing His Majeſty to order that there 
be laid before this Houſe any ſuch information as this 
motion ſeeks to obtain. The honourable gentleman 
fays, the people of Holland were not favourable to us in 
the object of our expedition How he can draw that 
concluſion I cannot ſay, and I beg leave to annalize his 
propoſition. He ſays they manifeſted no ſigns of their 
feelings towards us, nor againſt the French. A people 
may have à general feeling, and yet they may not take arms 
to carry that feeling into effect, until they ſee that theſe who 
come to relieve them are ſecure of ſucceſs. But I am only 
concurring with almoſt all mankind, in thinking that the 
crews of the navy of Holland were diſaffefed to the Go- 
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vernment of France, or to thoſe who were aQing under 


its power and influence. The whole fleet of Holland 
was indiſpoſed to the Government. of the country in 
which they were, according to the admiſſion of the ho- 
nourable gentleman himſelt, and that goes a great way 
towards the probability that the people of Holland had 
the ſame feeling. I take it that the feelings of 6 or 7,000 
Dutch ſeamen, connected as they muſt be by marriage and 
conſanguinity with the people of Holland, may be taken as 
a tolerable ſample of the feelings of the whole country; nor 
was any attempt made to drive off the cattle, or other 
proviſions, from the uſe of the Britiſh troops. It may 
be ſaid, that as our army had money, the Dutch did not 
wich to remove their goods from the market of ſuch 
good cuſtomers as our men were; but I take it that this 
is a ſtrong proof there was no diſpoſition towards it. 

| Theſe, however, are points upon which, if we argue 
at all, we muſt argue on preſumption ; for there can be 
no poſitive proof of the fact, If I were at liberty to 
give up all confidential communication on this matter, 
againſt which I proteſt, I think I could convince this Houſe 
that the diſpoſition of the Dutch was not unfav;urable to 
ut. The honourable gentleman might ſay, this was only 
proof of the diſpoſition of ſome of them, and no proof 
with regard to the reſt, I admit we had no means of 
knowing the diſpoſition of the Dutch to a man ; for we 
could not call a General Aſſembly there to collect their 
ſentiments ; but I go, as my right honourable friend 
went on a former occaſion, upon the general feeling of 
human nature, however the honourable gentleman may 
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affect to ridicule that text; I ſay that general feeling 
teaches me no body of men would continue under the ryranny 
of the French, if they could help it. I think a man does 
not argue very badly when he argues, that a country 
| which has been for a conſiderable time under that Go- 
vernment, would not remain under it longer than they 
could help it. Am I ſpeaking upon general ſuppoſition 
only — I appcal to all Italy; to all the South of Europe; 
for notwithſtanding the oath of fidelity of the various 
ſtates which have been under the arms of France, yet it + 
appears plainly that they were worried and goaded, and 3 
tired under their yoke, ſa that they hailed the Auftlrians as 
their deliverers, when they came. Why then am I to 
preſurne that the Dutch had not the ſame feelings ? 
They have been pretty well ſqueezed by the French. ; 
A Dutchman's laſt ſhilling has been ſweated down almoſt : 
to a fixpence. Am I then to ſuppoſe that the feeling of 
a Dutchman is different from the feeling of the reſt of 
| mankind : or that he has %s attachment to His property 
| than that of any other man? Am I, againſt the experi- 
ence of all the world, to ſay, that a Dutchman is not tired 
ef a Government under which he is net allaued is keep a 
ſhilling ® ] leave the Houſe to conſider this queſtion of 
preſumption, that the Dutch would, if they had an op- 
portunity, have every diſpoſition to ſhake off the yoke of 
France ; and then to determine whether His Majeſty's 
Miniſters are to be cenſured for preſuming thus far upon 
the Dutch character. 

This leads me to another part of the ſubject; I do 
not know whether the honourable gentleman expects 
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that we ſhould lay before the Houſe the inſtruꝗions given 
to Commanders; I am ef opinion that no ſuch inſtrue- 
tions can, with any propriety, come before this Hou'e. 
I will tell the honourable gentleman why ; for notwith- 
ſtanding the awful warning he gives this Houſe if it con- 
tinues to confide in His Majeſty's Miniſters, I ſhall ſtate 
my opinion freely — I am nat ſure it will never come to be 
the part of the wiſdom and policy of this country again to 
attempt the recovery of Holland. This is what that ho- 
nourable gentleman may, if he pleaſes, tell the country, 
with all the force of his voice, and with all the eloquence 
he can employ upon the ſubject. Another reaſon with 
me againſt giving the inſtructions to the Commanders is 
this, that from the very nature of the thing the inſtrue- 
tions muſt contain much conditional matter that, for in- 
ſtance, in one cauditian or pyſture of affairs, a commander 
is to act ina given manner, in anzther pofture or condition 
ef things, he is to ad p</ſibly the reverſe of it. I aſk then, 
would it be wiſe that we ſhould expoſe the future pro- 
ſpect of the war, an! the plan of our future operations ; for 
that, to a given extent, would be the reſult of giving up 
theſe inflrufians. Theſe are points which hitherto the 
wiſdom of Parliament have entruſted to the diſcretion of 
His Majeſty's Government; it is for the Houſe to ſay 
whether a different ſhall now be adopted. Having ſaid 
this by way of objection to the principle of this motion, 
I ſhall now proceed to ſhew you that this expedition was 
wiſely undertaken, When this expedition was firſt 
formed, I think the honourable gentlewan aſked, w y it 
was not done at an earlier period? To which J an- 
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ſwer, we had no army to do it with; the force was 
collected ſrom all parts of the kingdom, and the moſt 
oonſiderable part of it was collected from Ireland. The 
honourable gentleman himſelf would hardly have thought 
it wiſe to have proceeded in this expedition before the 
French flect had failed from the Mediterranean, had it 
been poſſible. Sir Ralph Abercromby failed on the 
13th of Auguſt. It ſpeaks for itſelf, that the object of 
that firſt part of the expedition was that of a mere pre- 
liminary; it was to ſecure a communication between 
this country and Holland. No man, I preſume, will 
think that an unwiſe precaution ; at this time we had 
the proſpect of a very large and powerful force from 
Rufſia ; we had alſo a large army out of the militia : at 
firſt we had only the force of 10,000 men, but there was 
the praſpect of a large and powerful co-operation. It was 
ſettled that the Helder was the place of landing; accord- 
ingly Sir Ralph Abercromby failed for that place on the 
13th of Auguſt. 
On the 13th and 14th of Auguſt, which I remem- 
ber to be on Tueſday and Wedneſday, a more proſper- 
ous commencement was never known it promiſed the 
moſt rapid ſucceſs : but it did ſo happen, that late on 
the Wedneſday night, or early on the Thurſday morn- 
ing, about one o eloek - I heard it! and well do I re- 
member it there came on the moſt extraordinary hurrt- 
cane that ever blew from the heavens!— In this ſitu- 
ation it was totally impoſſible to land on any part of 
the coaſt of Holland; and this continued, with the ex- 
ception of one day only, until the 27th of the month, 
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before which it was inipeſſible ta land a fingle ſoldier en the 


coaft of Halland. There was, indeed, ſome moderate 
weather on the 21ſt; fo much fo, that Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby and Admiral Mitchel anchored off the Helder ; 
but on the following morning, the ſame hurricane re- 


turned, fo that no fleet could poſſibly approach the ene- 


my's ſhores. What was the cffe& of all this ? It was that 


of enabling every body on the enemy's ſhare ty know where 


we muſt land the conſequence was, that the troops of 
the enemy came in ſhoals to that part of the coaſt, to 
oppoſe the landing of our force. Had they been able to 


land, as was firſt calculated they might, they would not have 


been oppoſed by 1200 men : this I know ; but ſoon after 
it was known where we were to land, and where for ſa 
many days we could not land, troops were collected in 
great numbers to oppoſe us. Upwards of 7000 men 
were collected to oppoſe us; ſo that Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby could not land his men to advantage ; in truth, 
his landing was opposed by a ſuperior force in point of 
numbers. Sir Ralph Abercromby and Admiral Mitchel 
had determined not to ſtay longer than the 26th, 
on account of the want of water, and from other cir- 
cumſtances; it ſo happened, however, that they could 
not ſooner land. This was à trying ſcene l The ardour 
of the men, the Zeal and gallantry of the Commander, 
which were never excelled on any accaſiom, were put to 
the ſevereft trial ! At laſt, they landed on the 27th; but 
without the power of landing with them a ſingle field- 
piece; and indeed without any thing but their muſ- 
kets and bayonets ; and yet they did land againſt ca- 
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valry, and artillery ; and make their landing gd Then 


I fay that, contrary to the common chances of war, 
and events in general calculation, this landing was 
made good, and by it the Dutch fleet was ſecured. 
I ſtate” theſe things chiefly 4% ſhew how eaſy it is for 
men to treat both ſoldiers and their commanders unjuſtly, 


uon an expedition depending upon the temper of the elements; 


without taking into calculation the ſtate of ſuch elements, 
and by judging headlang by the event. The honourable 


. gentleman ſays, the traps had ns horſes to grau their 


waggons. They had no waggons; and could not poſ- 


ſibly land them under ſuch circumſtances, if they had 


intended it. But he will recolleR, that inſtantly on their 


landing they did not want them; for all they had im- 
mediately to do was to ſecure a landing place, and a 


port of communication. Till the firſt of September, 
Sir Ralph Abercromby had to conſider what peſition 


he ſhould take, until a re-inforcement ſhould arrive. 


There is no complaint againſt Sir Ralph Abercromby 
for the diſpoſitioa of his army; he judged extremely 


wiſely. I have already ſtated, that the delay araſe 


from cauſes which ns human tuiſdim could foreſee, and 
therefore could not prevent. Sir Ralph Abercromby, had 
he been able to land when he expected, would not only 
have ſtruck the brilliant ſtrote he did! But, in all hu- 
man probability, have commanded COMPLETE SUCCESS 
to ALL the OBJECTS gf the £XPEDITION ! Yet he could 
not make his landing good, unt ] the 27th. That is 


not to be imputed either to the want of prudence in His 
Majeſty's Miniſters, the want of kill in the Com- 
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mander, or to the want of ardour in the troops; they 
all did every thing they could, and they could not 
command the wind and waves. Indeed, I happened 
to aſk a gallant Admiral, whether he thought there 
was a chance of a tempeſt to ſpoil the expedition; when, 
in a ſtile which is peculiar perhaps to the profeſſion 
to which he belongs, and to which he does honour, 
he anſwered me with perfect contempt,—** A hurri- 
cane in the month of Auguſt ! or any tempeſt to prevent 
our landing within three days on the coaſt of Holland, if we 
failed with a fair wind, was perfecily ridiculous !'” How- 
ever, it happened moſt unfortunately that my ſuppsſition, 
improbable as it was, was REALIZED! It happened 
alſo, that the very ſame wind which prevented our landing 
on the coaſt of Holland, prevented the Ruſſian troops 
from arriving to reinforce ours! But the honourable 
gentleman has ſtated, that His Majeſty's Miniſters knew, 
on the 2d of September, from the commander abroad, 
that there was no chance of ſucceſs. The beſt anſwer 
to that aſſertion is the PUBLIC letter of Sir Ralph 
Abercromby himſelf, which is in theſe words: © I hope 
„ that the Duke of York, with all the forces that can 
ebe ſpared, will arrive immediately; ſhould that be 
& the caſe, we have a reaſonable proſper] to winter 
« on the Waal.” 

This letter is dated on the 4th of Sept.; ſo that the 
diſaſter which the honourable gentleman ſays we ought 
to have dreaded on the 2d, was not even ſo much 
as apprehended on the 4th, in Holland, by Sir 
Ralph Abercromby himſelf! vir, the Duke of York 
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arrived in Holland on the 1 3th of September. It is, I 
have no doubt, in the recollection of every one, that 
during all the months of Auguſt, September, and Octo- 
ber, the weather was moſt unfavourable to military 
operations; the dreadful tate of our crops gave us a me- 
lancholy remembrance of this! The Ruſſians, delayed as 
they had been by the ſame ſtormy weather, did not land 
till the 18th. The Duke of York, on the 19th, offered 
the Ruſſian General D'Herman to delay the attack, 
which was intended to be made, if he thought his troops 
were not ſufficiently recovered from the fatigues of their 
voyage; but General D' Herman earneſtly requeſted the 
attack might be made, and did it with an arduous alacrity 
and promptitude which reflected the higheſt honour upon him. 


| This ardour, however, led that General to the field full 


tus hours ſooner than the time appointed! The army was, 
however, completely ſucceſsful till a late hour in the day. 
Even General D'Herman and his troops were in com- 
plete poſſeſſion of the village of Bergen, and crowned 
with victory, ill his ardour led him beyond a given point, 
and turned the fate of the day ! 

When the attack, Sir, was made on Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, on the 1oth of Auguſt, the French army 
amounted to ſeven and the Dutch to /welve thouſand 
men, which was a ſuperior force to his. Yet our gallant 
troops fought and beat them with a bravery that did 
them the higheſt honour. They did the ſame on the 
19th and on the 2d of October. Between the 2d of 
October and 6th of that month, French reinforcements 
continually arrived, and day after day for ſome time. The 


r | 
Duke of York was then 1xv1ITED by General Abercromly, 
and all the other Generals and Officers of his army, 15 
ACCEDE to the TERMS of ARMISTICE, which were, 
by THAT TIME, MUTUALLY WISHED !—The officers, 
1 believe, Sir, volunteered their advice; but not till 
after the 2d of October, to fall back ts the firſt ſtrang 
Piſitian. The Duke of York yielded to this ad- 
vice; and in ſo doing, it is my opinion that His 
Royal Highneſs conſulted the intereſts and happineſs »f 
is wwhole army ! and ated, in every reſbect, according 
to the true diflates of reaſon and humanity ! And here, 
once for all, allow me to advert to thoſe varizus parts 
of the honourable gentleman's ſpeech, IN WHICH AE 
BESTOWED MANY ENCOMIUMS ON THE CHARAC=- 
TER OF THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF! Upon THOSE 
PARTS of the honourable gentleman's ſpeech, I need ſay 
nothing more, than THAT EVERY THING HE HAS 
BAID, IS RICHLY DESERVED BY THE OBJECT OF 
HIS PRAISE | I AM SURE 1 SAY so, WITH EQUAL 
SINCERITY ; AND CERTAINLY WITH MUCH MORE 
MEANS OF JUDGING THAN THE HONOURABLE 
GENTLEMAN POSSESSES ! Sir, the honoutable gentle- 
man has ſaid a great deal of the diſgrace which at- 
tached to the end of the expedition; but, for my 
part, I can ſee nothing diſgraceful in it. When I 
received the letter, informing me of what had taken 
place on the 6th of October, I did not ſe an hour to 
ndviſe the King to ſend an immediate approbation of the ſteps 
's which had been purſued. Where, Sir, I aſk, is the 
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diſgrace 9 It muſt conſiſt of ſomething ariſing out of their 
conduct; and than that nothing could be more praiſc- 
worthy or deſerving of admiration. I will venture to 
fa y, Sir, that no nation was ever more, firuck with the gal- 
lantry of our troops, than the French ſoldiers. themſelves who 
fought againſt them! Our army returned home with as 
much gallantry, bravery, and honour, as when they 
firſt entered Holland. This atmy, when in Holland, 
conſiſted of 25,000 men; it is now increaſed to 5 o, ooo, 
all made of the ſame materials. I think, Sir, the Duke 
of YORK was perfecthy right.in ſigning the convention.; 
nor could he be wrong in giving up 89000 lumber of 
French troops—from our overloaded priſons, Theſe he rea- 
dily ſurrendered ; but did nat recede from. any one. article 
in which NATIONAL HONOUR Was concerned. He reſiſted 
with firmneſs and indignation every, PROPOSLTION, for 
the DELIVERING BACK THE FLEET: Theſe are the 
true and characteriſtic features of the queſtion. The 
Duke of Y ox, Sir, was perfectly ſenſihle, that the taking 
poſſeſſion of the Dutch fleet, was one of the Chief Object: 
of the Expedition. And, in my mind, his bringing off the 
Army in the manner he did, was a tranſaction CHARAC- 
TERISTIC OF. A MANLY . MIND! He agreed to 
a Convention, by which he drew himſelf aut of « 
dilenmg,— There could be no diſgrace attending the tranſ- 
action. — His character, and i hat a, his whole Army, and 
Officers, now fland as high as ever ! The. honourable gen- 
tleman has attempted to influence the minds and feelings 
of the Houſe by the conſequences which this expedition 
led to; by the quantity of Britiſh bleed that has been ſhed, 
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dad the fm nſe trbaſurt that bas Been expended un the bc- 
tafioh. I hall add a few more obſervations. The ho- 
nourable gentleman has ſtated that expence to be at a 
ſum not leſs than fix or ſeven millions; a ſum equiva- 
Ieht to the Income Tax, at a tenth part of the national 
income; but in this he is by no means correct. I ſup- 
poſe he intended it as à figure of eloquence. However, 
this matter may be eaſily known ; there is no occaſion 
tb leave it to the exaggeration of doubt and conjecture. 
And it will appear ſo, from the abſtraQ I ſhall make, 
in informing the honbutable gentleman what 754 ſur 
teally is—it is 1, 142, oool. and confidering this expen- 
diture, even on ' the grainds of fiationdl policy, computing, 
by debtot and creditbr, there could, in commercial con- 
fidetation, be no objeQion to it. Taking it up in this 


view, 1 have a right to conſider the ſhips that were 


taken, ind to'ftate the fedukrion for the maintenance of a 


fleet in the North Seas, to check a Dutch fleet. If you 


take the value of the Dutch fleet, the decreaſe of expence 
in the maintenance of the Nerth-Sea feet, and the ſaving 
in the pay of len thouſand ſeamen wited leſs than laſt year, 
1 think, Sir, I may be allowed to ſay, the balance is 
greatly i in our favour. In the article of priſoners, Sir, 
what have we given up? Why, 8000 French troops ; in 
lieu of which we have gained 6006 Dutch ſeamen to 
man our fleets, which, whether they fought under Orange 
or Engliſh colours, would be found a great addition and 
acquifition to the ſtrength of our navy. Again I repeat 
it, that the vote for the navy is 10,000 men leſs than 
laſt year, which comes into the aceount, on fait compu- 
G 2 
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tation, and we gave up 8000 French priſoners, whom 
we annually fed at a great expence, The objects gained 
by the expedition were, the ſbips, the reduction of expences, 
and the great diverſion in the French forces, which facili- 
tated the viftories of the combined armies. What the ho- 
nourable gentleman ſtated on the loſs of Britiſh lives, 
was an addreſs very powerful to the feelings of the Houſe, 
I ſhall not outrage, Sir, the feelings of the Houſe, in ad- 
dreſſing myſelf to them on this topic, as to men. I 
ſhall not make it a topic of eloquence. I lament, 
in common, the calamities of war! but as inſeparable 
from ſuch a condition, cannot but conſider them 
as ariſing from the ſituation of a great nation fighting 
for great objects; and there is no ſoldier, landed on that 
coaſt, I am ſure, that would not conſider it as a libel, if 
I counted on ſuch an event as leſs probable, leſs certain, 
than the event determined. If at war, we muſt lay 
our account upon it. But the honourable gentleman has 
endeavoured to work upon our feelings for the army. 
The honourable gentleman has requeſted the Houſe 
to attend to this. I hope, Sir, I feel as properly as 
any one for the brave ſoldiers who compoſe our 
ARMY ; but I know, at the ſame time, that in war 
no great and important objects can be obtained, without the 
loſs of many dear and valuable connections! And in ſuch a 
war as this, fighting for aur very exiſtence, as a great and 
independent empire ; while we copiouſly ſhed the liberal tear 
of feeling, let us not unnerve, by that tear, the gigantic 
armof national defence! It has been ſaid the expedition was 

attended with the loſs of 10,000 lives. Thoſe who had 
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ſpread the report of the expence being five millions, might 
well be expected to exaggerate the other in an equal pro- 
portion. But, Sir, I would not wiſh it ſhould go abroad 

that this expedition coſt o, oo men. The expedition 
was, on eſtimate, taken at the expence of five mil- 
lions, and the loſs of men at 10,000. To remote 
this impreſſimm, the beſt way would be to ſtate, what 
the-loſs was, really; TI ſhall now ſtate, in detail, the 
returns made during the whole of the campaign. 
Sick and wounded admitted into the hoſpitals 5 4b 
Sent home out of theſe. _- - - 2,903 


The whole, who died, amounted only tio . 18 
And the whole of the killed to — . - 846 


As to the returns, they were made up in a hurry, and of 
covrſe ſubject to miſrepreſentation ; and many, reported 
to be dead, were afterwards found upon their legs, and 
well. But ſhould any gentleman wiſh to be farther in- 
formed, he may be ſatisfied by applying to Mr. Young, 
the gentleman who ſuperintended the hoſpital, And I 
ought not to name that gentleman, without ſaying 
that there is no praiſe, or reward, to which he is 
not entitled. It muſt give every gentleman of feeling 
much real ſatisfaQion to be undeceived on this point, 
when he can fairly ſubſtitute, in the place of 10,000 
ſlain, only, at moſt, the comparatively ſmall number of 
$46, down to the 1ſt of February. This is a liſt 
certainly ſufficient to excite the ſenſation of ſorrow and 
regret in every feeling boſom, but which I have the 
ſatisfactĩon of adding, fell infinitely ſhort of the injurious 
report ſo induſtriouſly circulated. J ſhall repeat, that no 
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min could Poffobly feel more mortified at the death of every 
ſoldier than myſelf; but I am confident our Britiſh heroes 
would feel indignant, if, in a queſtion of the firſt national 
importance, individual kjs was ſuffered ta weigh againſt 
the general intereſts of the country! Upon a review, 
therefore, of the whole affair, I muſt object to all public 
military criticiſm on any part of military operations 
This was a conſideration which did not fall, in any 
ſhape, within the ſcope of the honourable gentleman's 
charge. I feel it my duty to 78% a Motion of Inquiry, 
which .could not be productive of any atlual benefit ; at the 
ſame time, that it might conſiderably clog and haraſs the 
meaſures of Government. | 


THE END. 
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ANDREW WI LSON, Printer, Wild-coutt, Lincola' $ Lon Fields. 
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